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PROSPECTUS 
O F THE 
NATURAL HISTORY 
oF THE 


MINERAL KINGDOM. 


Y ReaT BRITAIN receives more benefits from the 
| bowels of the earth than perhaps any other nation 
under heaven; as may at once be diſcerned by taking a 
curſory view of her elegant and ſubſtantial buildings, her 
abundant magazines of moſt excellent coals, and her nu- 
merous, rich, and various mines of the precious and uſe- 
ful metals: and therefore a Natural Hiſtory of the ſur- 


ſace of the globe ſhould be an acceptable preſent to the 


intelligent Briton. Coal in particular is now become of 
ſuch immenſe conſequence to our cities and populous 
countries, to our forges and other manufactories, that the 
lighteſt glance may convince, that it was impoſſible for 
us to arrive at ſuch eminence, and as impoſſible for us 
to ſupport our preſent flouriſhing ſtate of ſociety, with- 
out it; and we are as much indebted to the other parts 
of the mineral kingdom for the materials of moſt of our 
ſtaple commodities which are ſo widely diffuſed in the 
numerous channels of our commerce. 
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There are in this iſland thouſands, I may ſay millions, 
of uſeful hands employed in our mines and collieries, and 
in working upon our metals, and with them; which makes 
mineralogy uncommonly intereſting at this time to the 
people of Great Britain, and eſpecially to gentlemen of 
landed property, whoſe information and intereſt I have 
particularly aimed at in this work, by pointing out the 
real and ſubſtantial appearances of uſeful mineral foſſils, 
by rejecting ſuch as are vague and uncertain, and by 
guarding them againſt impoſition from ignorance or craft. 

The leading motives which induced me to write upon 


this ſubject, were utility and information. Little or no- 


thing has yet been done towards a natural hiſtory of coal; 
and as little upon other parts of the mineral kingdom, 
tending to real information, and to throw uſeful light up- 
on this great ſubject. I know that I am unequal to ſuck 
an arduous talk; eſpecially in point of learning: how- 
ever, I have the advantage of long experience, and of very 
extenſive obſervation. I have ſpent more of my time in 
the mines, and among rocks and mountains, glens and 
precipices, than perhaps any other mineral man on earth. 
I have derived all my knowledge from the pure and inex- 


hauſtible ſources of nature, without being in the leaſt be- 


holden to books, or any other help but my own obſerv:- 
tion and experience; and I have advanced nothing in this 
work that I cannot prove to a demonſtration by loca 
examples, the moſt of my work conſiſting of a vaſt collec- 
tion of intereſiing facts and local obſervations, which art 
generally illuſtrated and explained by parallel examples, 
and ſuch plain inferences as naturally reſult from the ſub- 
je. I have one further view in publiſhing this work 
which I have not yet mentioned.— Britain is a great mi- 


neral country, and yet mineralogy is not taught in out 
univerſities; 
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univerſities; which I preſume would be a very uſeful 
branch of learning for the ſons of landed gentlemen, and 
for ſuch other young men as aim at acquiring knowledge 
and arriving at eminence in mineral lines. Should this 
defect be remedied in future, and mineralogy be taught 
in our public ſchools, I have endeavoured to make ample 
proviſion for ſuch an uſeful eſtabliſhment. It is general- 
ly acknowledged, that natural hiſtory is the moſt pleaſant 
and profitable of all human ſtudies; and of all the parts 
of natural hiſtory, mineralogy is the moſt auguſt and mag- 
nificent, provided we ſtudy nature itſelf. There is a 
noble air of grandeur and magnificence in the ſections of 
lofty piles of regular ſtrata in huge and rugged rocks 
and hanging precipices, in profound caverns and high 


cliffs of the ſea, not to be found in other parts of natural 


hiſtory. Theſe ſcenes captivate and fill the mind with 
great ideas. When theſe ſtudies are ſucceſsfully purſued, 
the mind is elevated, enlarged, and pleaſed at being able 
to comprehend ſomewhat of theſe great works of God. 
But the pleaſure of theſe ſtudies, however great, is no- 
thing to the importance of them in this mining, manufac- 
turing, and commercial country, where it may be ſuppo- 
ſed there are but few landed eſtates that do not contain 
{ome mineral foſſil or other, which may contribute to the 
public good and to private intereſt. I wiſh to excite a 
hvely ſenſe of the importance of increaſing mineral know- 
ledge; but I fear I multiply too many words in this 
place. I have inſiſted on this topic in my Treatiſe, to 
which I refer; and will now proceed to enumerate a few 


of the principal contents of my work, in order to convey 
tome idea of the nature of the performance. 
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Principal CONTENTS of Parr Finsr. 


Of the natural hiſtory of the ſtrata of coal, and of 
Fin other ſtrata which accompany coal. 

2. Of the regularity, bearing, ſtretch, and declivity of 
the ſtrata of coal, &c.—Local examples and obſervations. 
— Of ſections of piles of ſtrata, and their uſe for young 
men. Of the bearing, continuity, ſlope, and paralleliſm 


of all the ftrata of a ſection.— Sundry obſervations below 
ground. 


3- Of the coal troubles or accidents, 

4. Of the natural hiſtory of {lips and hitches. —The 
parallel, diagonal, and direct lips deſcribed. —A number 
of ſlips cloſe together dangerous. Of the uſe of boring 
to obviate ſuch difficulties. 

5. Of coal dykes. —Dykes or walls of bafaltes.—Whin 
and other hard ſtones. —Of ſofter and of imperfect ſtones. 


Clay dykes, dykes of ſhingle, gravel, and of ſand. 


6. Of galls or gaſhes.—Some of them reſemble the 
ſand dykes.—Some practical hints about croſſing them. 

7. Of ſhakes. —The waving and the twiſted ſhake.— ; 
Of the various degrees and extent of ſhakes. 

8. Of the utility of mineral knowledge, —Youth advi- 
ſed to viſit the collieries and coal-ficlds.—A number of 
ſections and local examples pointed out for them near 
Edinburgh, and in many other parts of Scotland. 

9. Of the proper uſe and improvement of ſections and 
other obſervations. 

10. Of the regular thickneſs of ſeams of coal —Ge- 
nerally as thick at the crop as farther down. 

11. Of the craw coal, a vulgar error. —The thick and 
thin 


1 
thin ſeams placed promiſcuouſly one above another. 
Cautions againſt impoſition in coal trials.—Of coal roofs. 
—A variety deſcribed. 

12. Of the bearing or trending of the ſtrata.—Gene- 
rally north-eaſt and ſouth-weſt in this iſland, or thereby. 
Particular exceptions. —Of the waving and wheeling of 
the flat or horizontal ſtrata.—Uſeful in ſpreading the 
coals wide, and keeping them floating near the ſurface 
within reach. 

13. Of the coal below 3 reſembling the figure of 
the ſurface above.—Seldom any connection. Local ex- 
amples of coals bearing right acroſs, diagonally acroſs, 
and parallel to hills and valleys and riſing grounds. 

14. Of the vertical or greatly ſloping coals of Gilmer- 
ton, &c. near Edinburgh, and of the horizontal coals im- 
mediately to the ſouth of them. 

15. Of the common notion that coals paſs under the 
mountains, and emerge again, &c. a fanciful haſty error. 


—Proved falſe by local examples within leſs than twenty 
miles of Edinburgh. 


16. Of the limits and boundaries of coal-ftields.—Coals 


and other claſſes of ſtrata in leſſer and greater patches.— 
Proved by examples.—The boundaries of ſeveral coal- 
fields pointed out.—Several facts and examples which de- 
ſerve to be inveſtigated by others. The limits and extent 
ok all coal-fields in the iſland may be traced and pointed 
out. 

17. Of the common opinion that the ſtrata of coal dip 
down to the centre of the earth. Examined and refuted 
by many inſtances and local examples to the contrary.— 
Several coals are ſeen to crop out or riſe again te the ſur- 


face on all ſides of the field. 


18. Of the pernicious opinion that our coals are inex- 
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hauſtible.— Diſproved by inferences deduced from the 
foregoing inveſtigations and examples. — Some inquiries 
about the firſt diſcovery of coals in this iſland, and about 
the beginning, progreſs, and increaſe of the uſe of coals. 
—HSome very ſerious enquiries about the preſent ſtate of 
our colleries, which deſerve the attention of the legiſlative, 
manufacturing, and commercial intereſts of Britain; and 
indeed of the whole nation in general. 

19. Of the coals of Cape Breton and Nova Scotia, &c. 
Deſerve the attention of government. The ſooner they 
are worked the better, and why.—The advantages the 
nation would reap by working them to a great extent. 

20. Of the appearances and indications of coal.— Fully 
treated of for the uſe of country gentlemen.— Coal itſelf 
in ſome form or other the moſt infallible appearance.— 
Of the diſpoſition, bearing, and declivity of the ſtrata of 
coal. One ſide at leaſt of each ſeam comes up to the ſo- 
lid ſurface of the earth. Of the proper places to ſearch 
for the crop or outburſt of coal, and the proper ways of 
_ examining ſymptoms. —The true ſymptoms and indi- 
cations of coal particularly and carefully examined. — 
True appearances ſelected and fully explained, and falſe 
and doubtful appearances examined and rejected. 

21. Of the origin of coal.—Seams of coal original ſtra- 
ta coeval with the incumbent ſtrata and thofe below 
them.—Formed perſect at firſt, and not a progreſſive work 
of nature. Ante diluvian timber the origin of coal. —This 
topic examined and explained more fully in the ſecond 
part of this work. | 
22. An old treatiſe upon coal by Geo. Sinclair profeſſoc 
of Mathematics in the Univerſity of Edinburgh. 


PART 


1 & JF 
PART SECOND. 


1. Of the prevailing ſtrata of Great Britain, Examined 
and fully deſcribed. 

2. Of the ſtratified mountain rocks of whin.—Various 
kinds deſcribed. 

3. Of argillaceous * a great _ Of ſchiſtus 
and ſlate. G 

4. Of granite. —Varieties of elegant red. White. the 
origin of kaolin.—Kaolin, an ingredient in porcelain, 
where to be found in Scotland. —Grey granite. 

5. Of limeſtone. —Fine grey and white mountain lime- 
ſtone.—Coarſe grey.—Aſh-coloured mountain-limeſtone 
of a fine texture and jagged ſurface.— Low- country lime- 
ſtones, a vaſt variety, of texture colour, and goodneſs, 
&c.—The limeſtones of the coal- fields particularly exami- 
.ned.— Marbles.—The white marble of aſſint exceeding 
fine.—Stone, marle, or ſoft limeſtone. —Chalk. 

6. Of the micaceous mountain rock.—Its metallic ap- 
pearance and ſtrong texture. 

7. Of baſalts, columnar, glebous, 2 friable, of 
an uniform ſtructure. 

8. Of breccia or pudding rocks. Variety deſcribed. 

9. Of quartz.— White, of a lay texture. Grey and 
ſtratified. 

10. Of the flags of Caithneſs, a moſt excellent and uſe- 
ful ſtone. 

11. Of the ſtratification of tlie ſuperficies of the globe. 
—Remarks about the vaſt granite rocks of Lochaber.— 
Carngorm and cruſſel. —Diſquiſition upon {tratification. 

12. Of the regular ſtrata, and of the chaſms, fiſſures, 
caverns, &c. | 
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13. Of the mining field in the ĩſland of Iſla. Deſcribed; 
a great curioſity, and promiſing. | 
14. Of the bearing and continuity of the ſtrata.—Pro- 


miſcuouſly blended as to ponderoſity.—Laws of gravita- | 


tion excluded from their order. 

15. Of the ſyſtem of Count Buffon on this ſubject. — 
Examined how it correſponds with the real ſtructure of 
the ſuperficies of our globe. 

16. Of mountains and rivers. View off ſummit of 
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17. Of the interior ſtructure of mountains.—Strata 
admirably regular in many of them, and between them, 
contrary to falſe ſyſtems. 

18. Of the original formation of mountains, and of the 
glens and excavations. 

19. Of the exterior phenomena of mountains, 

20. Of the origin of rivers. 

21. Of glens how ſcooped out. 

22. Of hillocks and beds of gravel Where found in 
greateſt quantity. 

23. Of rocks of breccia.—Natural hiſtory of.—Im- 
menſe rocks of it pointed out.— Origin of breccia and 
gravel hills the ſame. 

24. Of the origin of iſlands.— The ſame as the glens 
and excavations of the mountains. 

25. Of the nature, ſize, figure, and quality of the 


grains and fragments found in the compoſition of our 


rocks and ſtrata. 

26. Of talc and mica.— The fine and perlect texture 
and original appearance of talc.— Widely diffuſed.— 
Gives ſtrength to ſtones. | 
| 27. Of 
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27. Of quartz and feldſpat.— Alſo curioſes, and n 
diffuſed in the compoſition of our rocks. 

28. Of various pure pellucid granules.— Each a a 
fect ſtone, &c. 15 1 

29. Of ſhirl.—Its texture and original appearance. 

30. Of the compound nature of our rocks and ſtrata.— 
This blended condition fits them for uſe. 


31. Of ſhells, coral, bones, &c. in the . of our 
ſtrata. | 


32. Of the deluge. - 


33. Of ſome ſtrata ſelected for examination; as coal 


and ironſtone. 

34. Of the origin of coal.— The antediluyian timber,— 
The ſuppoſed quantity of that timber and of our coals 
compared and found to correſpond. 

35. Of the natural hiſtory of peat-bog.—Its origin and 
increaſe.— Found under depths of ſoil accounted for. — 
Preſerves timber, &c. long. 

36. Of the deluge. —Coals, ironſtone, and all the com- 
pounded rocks irrefragable proofs of it. 

37. Of the antediluvian ſtrata.—Fine, homogeneous, 
bright, and hard.—Proved from our fragments of them. 
Not fit for the uſes of ſociety. 


38. Of the breaking of the original ſtrata, and mixing 
them with the waters of the deluge, and of the formation 


of our ſtrata from the debris of the ancient ſtrata. 


39- Of the natural hiſtory of volcanoes, earthquakes, 
and volcanic eruptions. 


40. Of ſome rules and cautions for the ſafety of the | 


inhabitants of volcanic countries, in all parts of the world, 
which will prove cffeCtual if my followed and im- 
proved. 


41, Of 
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41. Of the mountains of ice and frozen ſnow in the 
polar regions of the north. Of the junction of the old 
and new continents.— The ſnow, & c. had a beginning.— 
A paſſage elear before the mountains of ſnow began, to 
accumulate. 

42. Of the exact balance and e between 
the water contained in the accumulated ice and frozen 
ſnow, and the water propelled and driven back from the 
ſhores of the ocean by the formation of new land from 
the ſediment of rivers. —Delta's and Belgia's in all parts 


of the world.— Millions of acres of land now in places 


formerly occupied by water. —The quantity of water now 
lodged in frozen ſnow in the polar regions, and upon the 
Andes and other high mountains, is immenſe. —The one 
tallies exactly with the other in reſpect to time and 
quantity. 
43. Of the utility of draining putrid ſwamps and hu- 
mid lands newly formed from the ſediment of rivers, &c. 
44. Of the ſuppoſed cauſes of the longevity of the an- 


tediluvians, and of the earlieſt poſtdiluvian inhabitants of 
the earth. —The quality of the air and food of the firſt 


different from ours.—A good ſtamina, partly the ſame 
food, and dry and elevated ſituations, prevented the laſt 
from falling down at once to the preſent ſtandard.— 
'The valleys being at length occupied for the convenien- 
ces of ſociety and commerce, and rich crops, ſoon altered 
the human conſtitution. —Low and humid fituations per- 
nicious, and even deadly in warm countries. 

45. Of deepening the beds and bars of rivers. —Great 
utility for navigation and commerce.—Different methods 
of deepening the ſandy, the gravelly, and the rocky beds 
of rivers particularly treated of.— The immenſe advan- 
tages 
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tages to be acquired by the propoſed deepening and drain- 
ing. Suppoſed that in that event the preſent number of 
the inhabitants of the world might be doubled. — Drain- | 
ing, deepening, and perflating the woods, peculiarly ad- 
apted to Africa and America. —The acquiſitions to agri- 
culture, convenience of commerce, additional health, 
wealth, and happineſs, the whole world would enjoy in 
conſequence of theſe improvements, unſpeakably great. 
46. Of turning great rivers on to ſandy plains and de- 
ſarts.— Rivers have their ſources high.—If practicable 
to lead them on to ſandy plains, and to imbank round the 
ſkirts of the ſands, the winds will blow the ſandy hillocks 
into the water; which will abſorb che burning rays of 
the ſun, cool the air, and in time produce a pleaſant and 
profitable green ſward, inſtead of the blowing ſands. 


I am fully ſenſible that the above eſſays have many and 
great imperfections. I am alſo ſenſible that they have 
two eminent perfections to balance the many faults. 
1ſt, They are perfect in regard to truth. I have only af. 
ſerted what I have ſeen and can ſhow to others. And, 2d, 
They contain a greater collection of facts and actual ob- 
ſervations than ever was brought together before upon 
this ſubject. The faults are the faults of an unlettered 
perſon, without {kill in the art of making books; but who 
wiſhes to be uſeful in laying a foundation, and in prompt- 
ing others to purſue theſe ſtudies, and to write more per- 

fectly upon ſo great a ſubject. 
| I have begun a treatiſe of the natural hiſtory of mine- 
ral veins and other beds and repoſitories of the precious 
and uſeful metals; and if this publication meets with en- 
couragement, I purpoſe finiſhing it : and when comple- 
ted, I think it ſhould be an acquiſition to the landed 
Gentleman, 
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Gentleman, and acceptable to the intellgent naturaliſt 
and the improving miner. 


I once thought of a treatiſe of the praCtice of mining 


and coalery ; but as it would be a work of great labour, 
which cannot be properly executed without an expenſive 


progreſs to collate every thing neceſſary and uſcful to be 
known at each metallic mine and coal-work viſited for 
that purpoſe, many difficulties appear in my way, eſpeci- 
ally in the expence of collecting proper materials, which 
mult be brought from the depths of our mines and coal- 
works, from the methods of working and bringing up 
the produce of them, and from the materials and machi- 
nery uſed, &c. I know that ſuch a work, if well and 
juſtly executed, would be of general utility; but I do not 
know that I am capable of performing it as it ſhould be 
done, or up to the ideas I have of ſuch a great under- 


taking, 
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